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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. OF HUMANITY. 








No. XIV.—THE JEW “AT HOME.” 


Tue London rambler, fond of morning street 
perambulation, cannot fail to be struck with the num- 
ber of Jews he encounters. They are to be heard and 
seen every where, pacing along, with quiet, steady, 
stealthy motion, emitting their peculiar croak, and 
sending quick and keen glances on every side. They 
glide rather than walk; their bodies bent, their air 
meek and humble, they seem, each of them, to say, 
“Good Christians, take our precious monies and give 
us your worthless rags, for we are doomed thus to 
walk and wander through the world, the servants of 
all men, doing painful penance for the sins of our race.” 

Such is the Jew “ abroad,’ as we have exhibited 
him in our No. XII., wandering about with his bag at 
his back, and some truly “shocking bad hat” in his 
hand. But change the scene—look at the Jew “at 
home.” Come with us to Holywell-street, Field-lane, 
or Rag-fair, and behold the men entrenched in the 
security of their own homesteads! Abroad, they pass 
you, as if respectfully fearful lest their very shadow 
should cause you inconvenience; “ at home,” they sit 
like enormous spiders, ever ready to dart on their 
prey, and perfectly heedless whether it be a judge or 
a jemmy they have seized, so he do but prove a cus- 
tomer. 

Coleridge takes up the old idea that the Jews have 
a peculiar flavour, and may be known by it, just as 
Cobbett affirmed that he could scent a black man at 
the distance of a mile. “ Once,” says Coleridge, “ I 
sat in a coach opposite to a Jew—a symbol of old 
clothes bags—an Isaiah of Holywell-street. He would 
close the window; I opened it. He closed it again ; 
upon which, in a very solemn tone, I said to him, 
‘Son of Abraham, thou smellest! son of Isaac, thou 
art offensive! son of Jacob, thou hast a bad odour! 
See the man in the moon! he is holding his nose at 
thee at that distance: dost thou think that I, sitting 
here, can endure it any longer?’ My Jew was 
astounded, opened the window forthwith himself, and 
said he was sorry he did not know before I was so 
great a gentleman !” 

Whether or not they have a natural flavour, we 
cannot venture to affirm. Dr. Tovey, the author of a 
curious old book on the Jews, published at Oxford in 
1737, says, “ The author of Roma Santa takes notice, 
that whereas Jews naturally stink, they constantly 
lose that ill savour after baptism. But Missou ac- 
counts for the miracle by answering, that before such 
sort of people intend to appear in public, they take 
care to wash themselves well ; and that their ill smell 
before baptism, which prejudiced men think natural, 
arises from the sordidness of their habits, occasioned 
by poverty. And though the common people of Eng- 
land should still retain such a vulgar error as that 
Jews naturally stink, the Jews ought not to be angry 








with them, for they take the same liberty with us 
Christians : affirming, that when the serpent enter- 
tained Eve, he affected her with such an ill savour, 
that it descended to all her posterity, except the true 
Israelites, who were cured of it by receiving the law 
at the foot of Mount Sinai. The best way for us, 
then,” continues the doctor, “to agree the matter, 
is to say, that both smell alike: which I believe 
comes nearest the truth.” 

Now, this was very charitable in the worthy doctor, 
to come to the conclusion that both Jews and Chris- 
tians smell alike; but whoever passes through the 
streets we have named will be strongly disposed to 
deny the conclusion. To be sure, we may throw the 
credit of the odour on the old clothes hung round 
their old dens ; but if any body else should venture to 
keep an old clothes-shop, would his stock be as redo- 
lent of fume ? 

We have said that our picture represents “ the 
Jew at home.” Look at it again, good reader, and 
contrast it with our picture of “the Jew abroad,” 
given in No. XII. What a change! Poor artless 
Giles Dobbin has ventured into Field-lane to make a 
bargain, and his appearance has created a “ strong 
sensation.” Like large flies desperately buzzing, in a 
warm summer's day, over a favourite fish, so do our 
Jews buzz around poor Giles. Artless innocent ! he 
is the very image and type of ingenuous puzzlement, 
while the “ carrion crows” on either side of him are 
eager to pick his bones! But our artist has told the 
story far better than we can do—our picture does him 
infinite credit. 

The Jews of London—that is, the Jew old clothes- 
men—are large exporters. They send great quantities 
of old clothes to the continent and to our colonies, 
especially to Sydney ; and at the London Docks they 
may be seen hovering about, watching the loading of 
their bales with that keen and hawkish expression of 
countenance which our artist has so happily por- 
trayed. 





GEOLOGY FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 
Cuapter II.—Oricin AND Procress or GEOLOGY. 


Cxose to Paris there is a hill, called Montmartre, 
composed of gypsum, or sulphate of lime, which, on 
being burned, yields the white powder called plaster of 
Paris. In the processof exeavating the hill to supply 
the demand for plaster of Paris, vast quantities of 
bones of unknown animals were found; and these 
came under the observation of George Cuvier. This 
man (born 1763, died 1832), who ranks as one of the 
greatest philosophers of any age or country, amongst 
his multifarious pursuits, directed ‘the energies of his 
mind to the facts of geology. A profound comparative 
anatomist, he was naturally led to study the remains 
dug out of the hill of Montmartre; and from him 
proceeded those beautiful illustrations of Mr. William 
Smith’s idea, which at once exalted geology into a 
science. “It is not easy,” says Professor Buckland, 
“to find a more eloquent and striking acknowledg- 
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ment of the regularity and constancy of the systematic 
contrivances that pervade the animal remains of the 
fossil world, than is contained in Cuvier’s ‘Introduction 
to his Account of the Bones discovered in the Gypsum 


Quarries of the Neighbourhood of Paris.’ It affords, 
to persons unacquainted with the modern method of 
conducting physical researches, an example of the 
kind of evidence on which we found our conclusions 
as to the form, character, and habits of extinct crea- 
tures, that are known only through the medium of 
their fossil remains. After stating by what slow 
degrees the cabinets of Paris had been filled with 
innumerable fragments of bones of unknown animals, 
from the gypsum quarries of Montmartre, Cuvier 
thus records the manner in which he applied himself 
to the task of reeonstructing their skeletons. Having 
gradually ascertained that there were numerous spe- 
cies belonging to many genera, ‘I at length found 
myself,’ says he, ‘as if placed in a charnel-house, 
surrounded by mutilated fragments of many hundred 
skeletons of more than twenty kinds of animals piled 
confusedly around me: the task assigned me was to 
restore them all to their original position. At the 
voice of comparative anatomy, every bone, and frag- 
ment of a bone, resumed its place. I cannot find 
words to express the pleasure I experienced in seeing, 
as I discovered one character, how all the conse- 
quences which I predicted from it were successively 
confirmed; the feet were found in accordance with 
the characters announced by the teeth ; the teeth in 
harmony with those indicated beforehand by the feet ; 
the bones of the legs and thighs, and every connecting 
portion of the extremities, were found set together 
precisely as I had arranged them, before my conjec- 
tures were verified by the discovery of the parts 
entire: in short, each species was, as it were, recon- 
structed from a single one of its component elements.’” 

Cuvier’s investigations extended over a period of 
nearly thirty years. In 1825, he published his Pre- 
liminary Discourse to his Researches on Fossil Bones, 
which was termed, ‘ A Discourse on the Revolutions of 
the Surface of the Globe,’ but which is better known 
in England as ‘Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth. This, 
the first ‘ Theory of the Earth,’ built, not on’ mere 
imagination, but on facts and legitimate reasonings, 
laid down certain conclusions ; such as, that the sur- 
face of the globe had undergone a number of suc- 
cessive revolutions; that all organized existences were 
not created at the same time, but in successive periods, 
probably remote from each other; that vegetables 
probably existed before animals, fishes before reptiles, 
and reptiles before that higher class of animals, called 
mammalia, or creatures that suckle their young ; that 
the different beds or layers which compose the crust 
of the earth, were divisible into two great classes, one 
class formed under salt water, the other under fresh ; 
and that the present arrangement of the surface of the 
globe is of recent date, when compared with the 
existence of the globe itself. 

While the philosophers of France and Germany 
were pursuing their researches into the facts of geo- 





logy, those of Great Britain were not idle. Our 
island presents, within a comparatively small compass, 
an admirable field for geological research. Our 
mountains, hills, and valleys; our mines of coal, lead, 
and tin, with our stores of iron and salt; and the 
great diversity in the nature of our soil, our mineral 
springs, &c., all demand attention; while our richl 
endowed universities, and our accumulation of capital, 
supply men of learning, scientific attainments, wealth, 
and leisure, essential for the laborious investigations 
requisite in geology. So early as 1801, Mr. William 
Smith proposed to publish a Geological Map of Eng- 
land, which, however, was not produced till 1815. 
That year witnessed the termination of the great and 
long-continued continental war, which drowned the 
voice of science, and prevented philosophers through- 
out Europe from communicating with each other. 
Since 1815, the progress of geology has been very 
rapid; for men of all countries have directed their 
minds to the subject, and undertaken the necessary 
research. In our own country, the London Geological 
Society, by combining together all our most eminent 
geologists, encouraging its members in their pursuits, 
and publishing from time to time the results of their 
labours, has done very much indeed to promote the 
cause of the great science of geol at home and 
abroad ; while the geologists of the United States of 
Ameriga are fast following in the footsteps of those 
of Europe. 

Geology, however, has not advanced unopposed. 
As the sublime ideas suggested by its discoveries 
began to be dimly seen, alarm was created, on the 
ground that geology was opposed to Scripture. We 
all know that a similar alarm was raised when the 
great principle of astronomy was first proclaimed, that 
the earth is a moving body, floating in space. Not 
only was the philosopher, Galileo Galilei, compelled 
to abjure such an idea, as being opposed to science 
and revelation, but books were written against it, both 
on the continent and in England. So men in our own 
day have been afraid that geology is not only opposed 
to the account of the creation, as given in the first 
chapter of the book of Genesis, in the Bible, but 
have also been afraid of it, as if it opposed the great 
principles of religion, as expounded in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Happily, the fear that GroLoey, as a science, is 
opposed to the Brsxe, is fast passing away. Men 
are beginnitig to perceive, that if there be any oppo- 
sition between them, it must arise from their own 
interpretations of the Scriptures, and not from the 
Scriptures themselves ; and they begin universally to 
admit that the force of prejudice must bend to the 
stubbornness of fact. The story of Galileo has not 


been wholly lost on the present generation; and 
though some honest but weak-minded persons still 
dread the examination of geology from a foolish fear 
that it may undermine their faith, the great majority 
of thinking persons are freely admitting the claims of 
the science, on the incontrovertible ground of its 





evidence. 
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There is nothing in the first chapter of the book of 
Genesis at all opposed to geology ; and there is not a 
little which seems to confirm it. The first verse of 
that chapter—a chapter which contains all the ele- 
ments of the sublimest poetry—is a simply grand 
announcement of a great fact :—“In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” The period 
when this event took place is not indicated at all; 
neither is it affirmed that the entire universe was 
created at once. We are merely told that God did 
create all things, but the time and the manner of that 
creation are not even hinted at. From this announce- 
ment we pass to the second verse, where the earth is 
assumed to be in existence:—“ And the earth was 
without form and void.” Geology has established the 
fact, that though the present arrangement of the sur- 
face of the globe is perhaps not above seven or eight 
thousand years old, yet the earth itself is of an 
antiquity so enormous, that these seven or eight 
thousand years dwindle into a point when compared 
with it. And this idea is consonant with facts, with 
enlightened reason, and with the Bible. Instead of 
keeping us down to the puerile notion that the earth, 
and even the universe itself, is but a few thousand 
years old, geology lifts the curtain of a vast eternity, 
and immeasurably magnifies our conceptions of that 
EvervastinGc Bernc, who inhabits all time and all 
space. In one word, we cannot study geology without 
admiration, wonder, and awe; and as we read, there 
descends on our hearts an abiding impression of the 
existence of that First Cause, who, in ordering the 
universe, can see “the end from the beginning” of a 
period too vast for our powers to comprehend. 

We shall conclude this chapter on the rise and 
progress of geology, by giving two facts, which may 
be contrasted with each other, for the purpose of 
showing that the science is not a mere ingenious or 
useless speculation, but is of immense practical influ- 
ence and benefit on the common affairs of life. 

“ It is not many years,” says Sir John Herschel, 
“ since an attempt was made to establish a colliery at 
Bexhill, in Sussex. The appearance of thin seams 
and sheets of fossil-wood and wood-coal, with some 
other indications, similar to what occur in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great coal-beds in the north of 
England, having led to the sinking of a shaft, and 
the erection of machinery on a scale of vast expense, 
not less than £80,000 are said to have been laid cut 
on this project, which, it is almost needless to add, 
proved completely abortive, as every geologist would 
at once have declared it must, the whole assemblage 
of geological facts being adverse to the existence of a 
regular coal-bed in the Hastings sand; while this, 
on which Bexhill is situated, is separated from the 
coal strata by a series of interposed beds of such 
enormous thickness, as to render all idea of pene- 
trating them absurd. The history of mining opera- 
tions is full of similar cases, where a very moderate 
acquaintance with the usual order of nature, to say 
nothing of theoretical views, would have saved many 
a sanguine adventurer from utter ruin.” " 








Contrast this with the following fact of very recent 
occurrence. The district called the Dudley coal 
field, supplies Birmingham with coal and iron. At 
certain places, the seams of coal are cut off by what 
are called “ faults;” that is, the seam of coal is inter- 
rupted or stopped by a mass of some other material. 
In this instance, the fault is caused by red sandstone ; 
and it has been hitherto a common impression 
amongst colliers, that “red rock cuts off coal.” “It 
was,” says Mr. Murchison, “till very recently, a 
prevalent belief that this red sandstone entirely cut 
off the coal, and that the latter would never be found 
under the former; but this notion (like the vulgar 
error concerning the magnesian limestone of the north 
of England, which has long been dissipated,) is now 
fast vanishing.” Mr. Dawson, a most intelligent 
gentleman, but not practically versed in mining 
affairs, having gathered from the views of geologists, 
that coal would be found under the sandstone, advised 
the Earl of Dartmouth to sink a shaft at Christ- 
church, near West Bromwich, about a mile from the 
fault where the coal was supposed to be cut off. 
“ The existence of the upper beds of coal,” says Mr. 
Murchison, “ having first been ascertained by borings, 
carried down to a depth of more than seven hundred 
feet below the surface, the lower beds have since been 
reached by sinkings. It is, indeed, impossible to 
mention this enterprise, without congratulating geo- 
logists on the effect which their writings are now pro- 
ducing on the minds of practical men; since it was 
owing entirely to inferences deduced from geological 
phenomena that this work commenced, whilst its 
success was derided by many of the miners of the 
adjacent coal-field.” 





MONUMENTS TO THE DEAD. 


“ Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in 
the grave.”—S1n THOMAS BROWNE. 


Tue practice of erecting monuments to the dead is of 
great antiquity. It is almost coeval with the existence of 
the human race. Into whatever region of the earth we 
penetrate, we cannot go far without having our attention 
attracted by some monumental structure, intended to 
honour and perpetuate the memory of the dead. These 
structures differ in size, furm, and elegance of design. In 
the early periods of society they were simple in their form 
and rude in their execution ; as civilization and the arts 
became diffused, there was introduced into them greater 
variety of shape, and also a greater variety of embellish- 
ment. 

But whether we behold them in savage or civilized 
climes, and whatever may be their external appearance, 
the motives we know which led to their erection are the 
same in all countries. Sorrow for the dead is a feeling 
natural to the human heart, and this, coupled with the 
affectionate desire to perpetuate the memory of beloved 
friends, has in all ages of the world led the living to raise 
some memorial over the dead. Such monumental struc- 
tures, whether erected by sorrowing friends over the hal- 
lowed spot which contains their buried dead, or by 
wandering tribes, or civilized nations, over the final rest- 
ing-places of their celebrated warriors and sages, displays 
a fine feature in human nature. _We never behold @ 
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monumental structure without feeling more elevated ideas 
respecting the nature and destiny of man. These mute 
memorials of sorrowing affection throw a redeeming grace 
over our common humanity. While they utter to all the 
same silent and solemn lesson respecting the fragility of 
man, they at the same time show that he is not the 
utterly selfish and ungrateful being that many delight 
to represent him—that he has in all ages appreciated 
private and public virtue —and that those who have bene- 
fited and blessed him in life, he has ever delighted to 


- honour after death. 


The earliest account which we have of a monument 
erected to the dead, is to be found in the book of Genesis, 
xxxy. 20. “ And Rachel died, and was buried in the way 
of Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. And Jacob set a pillar 
upon her grave; that is the pillar of Rachel’s grave until 
this day.” In the early ages of the world, the structures 
which men erected had a strength and stability which do 
not belong to those of more modern date. In the monu- 
ments which they erected to the dead, this was particularly 
the case. Such structures seem to have been built for 
almost endless duration. The pillar raised by the patriarch 
over the remains of Rachel, continued in existence many 
centuries after it was erected. In the book of Samuel, 
(1 Sam. x. 2) it is expressly referred to; “then shalt thou 
find two men by Rachel’s sepulchre.” There is indeed 
here no mention made of this pillar ; but it is highly pro- 
bable that it was still standing, and that to it, as indicating 
the grave of the patriarch’s beloved partner, was applied 
the distinctive appellation “ Rachel’s sepulchre.” - the 
same book of the Old Testament, (vi. 18) there is an inci- 
dental allusion to a very ancient monument, which proves 
that the practice of erecting such structures in honour of 
the dead, existed long prior to the time of the patriarch 
Jacob. In that book, the sacred historian in the course of 
his narrative refers to “ the great stone of Abel whereon 
they set down the ark of the Lord: which stone remaineth 
until this day, in the field of Joshua the Beth-shemite.” 

This simple and primitive practice of raising large stones 
over the graves of distinguished individuals, seems to have 
prevailed in our own country to a considerable extent during 
the dark and heroic ages. In the neighbourhood of Bar- 
rowbridge and in other parts of England, there are fre- 
quently to be found large upright rude stones standing 
solitary or in groups, which we have no doubt are the 
monuments of the illustrious dead of ancient days. In 
the north of Scotland, particularly in Perthshire, there 
are many such stones, which are regarded by antiquarians 
as the sepulchral monuments of the ancient warriors who 
flourished during the times of Ossian. This bard seems 
to have had such an honour paid to his own remains, for 
there was standing at no distant period in the parish of 
Monnivard, a stone five feet broad and seven feet high, 
which was usually called “ Ossian’s stone,” or tomb. In 
the construction of General Wade’s military road this 
stone was thrown down, but we believe it is still to be 
seen. 

In the primitive ages of the world, the practice of 
raising immense mounds of earth over the remains of the 
dead, seems to have been very general. Stones in many 
situations might be difficult to procure, but the materials 
for raising these monumental mounds were always near. 
Simple in their form, little time was occupied in their con- 
struction. The earth was ever near. On the death of a 
warrior or chief, his followers could in a short time raise 
over his remains a vast heap of earth, which in a few years 
would become covered with natural verdure. Memory 
and tradition would long keep alive the name, and nation, 
and famous deeds of the mighty dead who slept beneath 


that green conical mound; but long after memory and | taste which prevailed amongst our ancestors in regard to 








tradition had become dim and silent amidst the dust of 
wutiquity, the situation and artificial structure of that green 
monumental mound, would still show that it owed its 
origin not to nature but to man. In ancient history we 
often read of the raising of such monuments over the dead. 
Eumenes the Chersonesian warrior, having been overcome 
in a battle with Antigonus, was forced to fly, but after- 
wards returned to the field of strife in order to bury the 
dead, which was esteemed a sacred duty by the heroes of 
antiquity. ‘The bodies of the officers and common sol- 
diers,” says Plutarch, “ were burned upon separate piles; 
and when he had raised great monuments of earth over 
them, he decamped.” The same writer describes a similar 
sepulchral monument which was raised by Alexander over 
the grave of his friend Demaratus. After the king 
had performed his funeral obsequies, “ the army threw up 
for him a monument of earth of great extent, and fourscore 
cubits high.” 

Many of these ancient monumental mounds are still 
to be seen in most of the countries of Europe; particularly 
in Russia and Scandinavia. They are generally found in 
situations distant from each other. They all present the 
same artificial appearance, but frequently differ much 
both in size and form. Upon being excavated they are 
found to contain stone coffins, human bones, coins, and 
fragments of ancient armour. In England many such 
mounds have been discovered. They are termed barrows. 
The cairns which are found in various parts of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, though differing from these monu- 
mental mounds in the materials of which they are com- 
posed, have the same origin and object. They are the 
sepulthral monuments of the ancient inhabitants of our 
world, who sought by these pyramidal heaps of earth and 
stone to evince affection and reverence for their dead. As 
they are the most simple, so they are the most enduring 
monuments which any race of men could erect over the 
bodies of their progenitors. It is highly probable that 
these conical shaped earthen monuments suggested the 
idea of the pyramids. Both the one and the other are 
constructed on the same simple principle, of a broad base 
terminating in a point. Such structures seem to be invul- 
nerable to the tooth of time. Neither the convulsions of 
nature nor the influence of the elements, appear to have 
had any effect upon them. The monuments which we 
now erect to perpetuate the memory of our dead, moulder 
and decay even before those who erected them have been 
“gathered to their fathers;” but the simple stone, and 
the grey cairn, and the green monumental mounds, and 
the ponderous pyramids, from whose tops, as Napoleon 
eloquently said, “forty centuries look down upon the 
beholder,” are still standing, pointing silently towards 
heaven; and speaking to us of the “ grey fathers” of the 
ancient world who sleep beneath them.” 

The tomb erected by queen Artemisia to the memory 
of her husband Mausolus was, like the pyramids, regarded 
as one of the seven wonders of the world. From the de- 
scription given of it by ancient historians, it seems to have 
been a most magnificent structure. Since that period, 
what may be termed monumental architecture has made 
great progress. Sculpture has come to its assistance, and 
in many countries of Europe there are to be seen tombs, 
remarkable alike for the chasteness of their design, and 
the elegance of their execution. In the celebrated Parisian 
— of Pérela Chaise, there are many very fine speci- 
mens of sepulchral monuments. 

In our own churchyards and within the walls of our 
venerable cathedrals, may be seen an abundaut store of 
ancient and modern monuments. Many of the former are 
of great antiquity, and are fine illustrations of the peculiar 
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ynonumental structures. They are frequently rude in 
their design, but elaborate in their execution—presenting 
dark masses of architecture enriched with strange and 
quaint devices, sculptured with groups illustrative of some 
passages of scripture history, or with impersonifications of 
the cardinal virtues. On one monument you will see 
strange, grotesque-looking allegorical figures, looking 
down upon you with mysterious aspect; on another may 
be seen ghastly figures wound round with the garments 
of the grave, while sorrowing friends seem to be weeping 
and lamenting around them; while on a third may be 
observed winged angels with cheeks distended with blow- 
ing their trumpets, hovering over old grim-loeking men 
with scythes and sand-glasses. 

Many of our churches and chapels contain ancient and 
richly-sculptured monuments erected to commemorate 
the brave and the noble of our land. These frequently 
consist of figures carved in stone, often as large as life, 
representing crusaders, and warriors, and knights in com- 
plete armour, some sitting, others in a recumbent posture, 
with standards and lances, and shields at their side. In 
Staindrop Church, Durham, and Bedall Church, York- 
shire, and Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, and in a great 
many of our other ecclesiastical buildings, may be seen 
numerous very curious and interesting monumental re- 
mains. Some of these monuments are still in a state of 
great preservation ; but in general, time and neglect, and 
the sacrilegious hand of man, has reduced many of them 
to a very dilapidated condition. This is to be deeply 


admirer of the arts of architecture and sculpture, but by 
every man of taste and right feeling. It is, however, 
pleasing to reflect, that in this matter within the last few 
years a great change for the better has taken place. Our 
ecclesiastical and civic rulers are now exerting their au- 
thority, and evincing a laudable zeal in preserving and 
protecting the ancient monuments which adorn the walls 
of our cathedrals and churches; and thus many of the 
venerable tombs and monuments which our pious ancestors 
erected to perpetuate the memory of their progenitors, 
which were fast going to destruction, will be preserved, to 
soften and sanctify the hearts, and excite to noble deeds 
succeeding generations. The love of posthumous fame 
is natural to the human mind. We would all love to be 
well spoken of, and held in blessed remembrance after our 
death. It was the wish to have their “name on the four 
grey stones” which prompted Ossian’s heroes to high and 
heroic deeds; and it was while musing amidst the time- 
hallowed monuments of Westminster Abbey, that the 
young heart of Nelson first received those lofty impres- 
sions, which inspired him to do some deed that would 
render him worthy of his country’s honour. “ Now for a 
coronet or Westminster Abbey,” was his exclamation before 
one of his engagements. In the hour of battle, looking 
towards the future and contemplating the possibility of 
his own death,—even then he looked for no higher reward, 
than that his dust might mingle with the good and the 
gifted, whose remains slumber within the walls of Eng- 
land’s metropolitan Abbey. 





regretted not only by the professed antiquarian, and the 








HEADS OF THE PEOPLE.* 


WE give according to last week’s promise two more 
“Heads of the People.” They are heads of characters with 
whom all of us have had more or less to do, namely, the 
Coachman and the Guard. First, we have the coachman. 








| 


| 


Nimrod, the fictitious name assumed by Mr. Appleton, 
undertakes the task of describing our hero. 
“Whoever,” he says, “doubts the importance of a 
Coachman’s calling, admits that he has not looked much 
into books. There is none more classical; few have been 
considered more honourable; in fact, we should write our 
inkstand dry were we to enumerate a tithe of the honours 
paid to those who have distinguished themselves in 
pA. the management of the reins and the whip. One of 
the finest passages in Virgil, and one in which he is 
thought to have excelled Homer when alluding to 
this subject, is his description of a skilful charioteer, 
in which he is said by one of his critics to mount 
the soul of the reader, as it were, on the box with 
him, and whirl him along in the race. Then when 
Eneas takes up Pindarus into his chariot, to go 
against Diomed, he compliments him with the choice 
either to fight or manage the reins. Nor is the 
answer of the hero less worthy of remark: he tells 
neas that it would be better that he should drive 
his own horses, lest by not feeling their proper mas- 
ter’s hand, they might become unruly, and bring 
them into danger. That men of high quality were 
thus employed is evident from the mention by Homer 
of the skill of his heroes in the driving art. Both 
Hector and Nestor are represented as great in the 
art; and after the manner of the former, the father 
of Hercules, although he is said to have left other 

\ exercises to masters, was himself his instructor in 
the management of horses in harness. Again; 

Theocritus assigns the celebrated charioteer Am- 

phitrion, as the tutor to his own son, on the box, as a 

matter of the greatest consequence :— 

To drive the chariot, and with steady skill, 

To turn, and yet not break, the bending wheel, 

Amphitrion kindly did instruct his son :— 

Great in the art, for he himself had won 

Vast precious prizes on the Argive plains ; 

And still the ¢hariot which he drove remains, _[reins. 





* Concluded from page 151. 


Unhurt in th’ course, though time has broke the falling 
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But independently of poetical associations, the Coach- | 
man is illustrious from his connexion with classical lore. | 
The car of Cuchullin is magnificently described by Ossian, 
even the horses’ names being given. Pelops is immor- 
talised by the first of Grecian bards, for his ability to 
drive at the rate of fourteen miles in the hour; and the 
story of the ivory arm is but a metaphorical illustration of 
the merits of his punishing whip hand, when contending 
for a wager with a royal brother whip. 

So much for the honour of the ancient charioteer. Nei- 
ther is there any thing like ‘ small potatoes’ in the cha- 
racter and demeanour of the modern Coachman. He is 
not only, next to his master, the greatest man in the inn 
yard, but there are times when his word of command is 
quite as absolute as was that of Wellington at Waterloo. 
For example :—who dares to disobey the summons of 
‘Now, gentlemen, if you please,’ given as he walks out 
of a small road-side house, on a winter’s night, into which 
himself and passengers have just stepped to wet their 
whistles, whilst the horses are being changed? Then see 
him enter a country town—‘the swell dragsman ;’ or 
what Prior calls: 


——‘ the youthful, handsome charioteer, 
Firm in his seat, and running his career ;)— 


why, every young woman’s eyes are directed towards him; 
and not a few of the old ones as well. But can we wonder 
at it? How neatly, how appropriately to his calling, is 
he generally attired! How healthy he looks! What an 
expressive smile he bestows upon some prettier lass than 
common ; partly on his own account, and partly that his 
passengers may perceive he is thus favoured by the fair 
sex. But in truth, road Coachmen are generally favour- 
ites with womankind. It may be, perhaps, that in the 
tenderness of their nature, they consider their occupation 
to be a dangerous one, and on the long-established prin- 
ciple, that ‘none but the brave deserve the fair, they 
come next to the soldier in female estimation.” 

Now for the coachman’s friend and companion, the Guard. | 








Ala 





Nimrod does the same service for him as he has already 
done for the genius who holds the reins, and applies the 
whip. We select that portion of his descriptive matter 
which refers to the Mail Guard. 

“He earns his bread dearly; is perfectly trustworthy, 
and performs the duties of his office with much punctuality 
and credit. But he must have, for the most part, a sorry 
time of it when on duty: no companion to converse with ; 
no pretty girl on the roof to say soft things to, as his coach- 
man often has; no horses to occupy his attention; nothing, 
in short, to engage his thoughts beyond the next office at 
which a bag is to be left, and another to be’ taken up; 
unless it be either the retrospect of his past life, or a view 
of his present not very enviable situation; and every now- 
and-then indulging a foreboding, that one of these nights, 
either Galloping Jem or Lushing Ben will be the death 
of him over a certain part of his ground—his wife a widow, 
and his children helpless! But death or no death, Time 
says the Post-office (always personified on the roads) must 
be kept; gallop they both must, and Ben must drink, 
forasmuch as his nerves being shattered by drink, he 
cannot gallop when quite sober. 

But the phenomenon Time: who knows the value of it 
equal toa Mail Guard? He may truly be said to exist 
on time, as the Deity exists in eternity. At all events, 
nota moment of it passes away unheeded by him when on 
duty; and so fully occupied with it are his thoughts, that 
were he to be asked, as the philosopher of old was asked, 
“What time is?” he would not reply as he did, “ Si non 
roges, intelligo ;” but would at once tell you, Ais time to be 
at the Post-office is thirteen minutes before six, and that 
he has at that moment three minutes in hand. In fact, 
eternity to him is a bauble compared with time; Pll 
answer for his not thinking of it one journey in a score; 
it is nothing but time, time, time; and as he began his 
life with it, so does he end his journey, with a minute or 
two in hand, if he can. 

But the Mail Guard runs other risks than being gal- 
loped to death by Galloping Jem or Lushing Ben. He 
often puts his life to hazard in his zeal to forward the bags, 
when the roads have been rendered impassable 
to his coach by floods or snow. Some years 
since, indeed, one lost his life on the Chester 
road, by being carried away by flood, and another 
perished in a snow storm. A signal instance of 
this zeal occurred on the Holyhead road, some 
twenty years ago. Fourteen Irish mails were 
due, to the no small inconvenience of the com- 
mercial world, and all who had bills to take up 
from anticipated remittances from England. The 
stoppage on the road commenced at Corwen, 
when the bags accumulated were found just a 
load for a coach. The Guard was determined 
to make an effort to forward them, and by help of 
pioneers, got his coach through the snow. At one 
place of change, however, he was rather put to a 
nonplus. The horses were refused him, and the 
stable door was locked. But he soon found a 
remedy for all this: taking his tool-box in one 
hand, and his blunderbuss in the other—threat- 
ening to shoot the first man who obstructed him 
—he got the horses out of the stable, and pro- 
ceeded. He was rewarded for his trouble by 
the Post-office, and very deservedly so. 

The Mail Guard always carries a civil, re- 
spectful tongue, and is generally clean in his 
person when he starts; never being seen without 
well-polished boots, and above all, a well-brushed 
hat. He has a peculiar blast of his horn, quite 
different from that of the Guards to stage-coaches ; 
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and, strange to say, there is a certain soothing, if nut sopo- 
riferous tone in it, not ill adapted to the dead hours of 
night. If he be not so, generally, he ought to be active 
in person to enable him to mount and dismount quickly 
when necessary, and he should be an expert skidder of 
a wheel. One of his fraternity was able to do this, not 
only whilst the coach was going, but, from great personal 
strength, he could also release the wheel from the skid, by 
turning the wheel backwards, without the coach being 
stopped; but, alas! he did this once tvo often. The skid 
struck him on the head, and killed him on the spot. But, 
with a few exceptions, there will be no more need for 
expert skidders of a mail-coach wheel. Their Guards 
have nothing for it now but to sit on or about their coaches, 
on what some of them call the h—1]-fire railroads, with 
mopes before their eyes, after the fashion of One-eyed 
Joe’s Virago; and, instead of being afraid of being killed 
on the spot by Galloping Joe, or Lushing Ben, have 
only to fear being blown up into the air, or roasted alive, 
by their coaches taking fire, as has already been the case, 
in two instances.” 

We cannot close this brief notice of “ Heads of the 
People,” without paying Mr. Vizetelly the compliment 
of saying, that we have rarely met with a more tasteful 
specimen of typography. 








LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND.* 


WHILE we cordially rejoice at the vast accessions to the 
ranks of the reading public, which have been made during 
recent years, we at the same time feel that the very in- 
crease in the number of readers has been productive of 
some injury to literature. We are certainly not amongst 
those who consider that, while the superficial readers have 
increased, the thinking readers have diminished. Both 
classes haye been augmented, the one undoubtedly in a 
much greater ratio than the other; but unquestionably 
both have increased. The evil to which we have alluded 
arises partly from this very circumstance. If a writer can 
make a successful “ hit ;” if he can catch the attention of 
the superficial thousands, instead of being merely pa- 
tronised by the thinking hundreds, the -profit (as well as 
the fame) is very great; for the moment the sale of a 
book goes beyond a certain quantity, the “ money,” to use 
a familiar phrase, “comes tumbling in;” and the suc- 
cessful writer is at once the favourite of fortune and of 
fame. 

Here, then, is a great temptation held out to a writer to 
address the many rather than the few. He is apt to think 
with himself that it is of no use attempting to keep “a 
literary conscience ;” and that if ample profit, as well as 
extended reputation, are to be attained by hastily con- 
cocting trifling matter for the numerous superficialists, 
instead of wearisomely working out solid and useful 
matter for the fewer thinkers, why, what is the use of 
preferring that which yields little, to that which yields 
much ? 

A writer, therefore, who, in these days of rapid compi- 
lation, and still more rapid reading, steadily keeps in 
view that literature is a matter of higher moment than 
the mere consideration of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
deserves the thanks of all the thinkers, whose mental 





* Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Con- 
quest, with Anecdotes of their Courts; now first published 
from official records, and other authentic documents, private 
as well as public. Second edition, with corrections and addi- 
tions. By Agnes Strickland. London: Henry Colburn, 


Great Marlborough Street. 





repasts are not made up of literary confectionary; and 
when such a writer finds that there are enough of thinking 
readers to reward the toil of writing for them (speaking in 
a pecuniary sense), there is no small reason for gratifica- 
tion. Such a writer is Anes Srricktanp. An accom- 
plished lady, and a graceful writer, she has chosen for 
herself a department of original literary labour, involving 
long-continued research, and pains-taking assiduity ; and 
yet she finds that there are not a few who can appreciate 
all this, and testify their approbation in that way which a 
publisher so sensitively feels. In the preface to the 
second edition of the first series, we find it stated, that 
“The demand for the three volumes of the ‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England,’ already before the public, has been 
so unexpectedly rapid, that a very large edition has been 
exhausted, anda reprint of the commencing portion of the 
work is required, before the concluding volumes could be 
brought through the press. This unusual but most 
gratifying circumstance has afforded an opportunity for 
corrections and additions, which, it is hoped, will render 
the publication more worthy of the flattering reception 
with which it has been honoured, both by the critical 
press and the public, to whom my grateful acknowledg- 
ments are due.” 

The “Lives of the Queens of England,” is in the 
strictest sense of the word, an original work, in a depart- 
ment of literature where originality does not consist in 
sitting down to one’s desk of a morning, and dashing off a 
given quantity of manuscript. It is in that department, 
where, to be original, a writer has often to undertake 
many wearisome journeys, explore many a collection of 
musty records, and compare old manuscripts, until both 
mind and body feel exhausted with a toil that seems often 
to produce nothing. None but those who have tried 
it, know how fatiguing it is, to hunt after the verifica- 
tion of a fact, often wasting days in that which may be 
comprised in three or four lines. But the toil is not with- 
out pleasure. To discover new facts; to see gradually 
evolving, under diligent scrutiny, new views of character, 
and to throw additional light on motives, thus rescuing 
history from being a mere string of baseless assertions— 
these are the enjoyments of the original writer, and are 
often his reward, even if the public fail to appreciate the 
value of his labour. In the case of Miss Strickland, the 
public have appreciated, and, as a newspaper reporter 
might say, “ testified their approbation in the proper 
quarter,” namely, by withdrawing the books from the 
shelves of the publisher, and then asking for more ! 

Miss Strickland has not a few claims to the honour of 
being the biographer of the Queens of England. She 
was the first to “enclose” this field, and that is originality ; 
she has drawn from original documents, and that is 
originality; and, moreover, she herself is the descendant 
of one of the queens whom she commemorates. ‘“ The 
life of Katharine Parr will, I venture to hope, form an 
attractive portion of the fourth volume of the Lives of the 
Queens of England ;—my ancestral connexion with that 
queen affording me some peculiar facilities as her 
biographer.” 

Amongst the individuals to whom Miss Strickland 
makes her acknowledgments, we may single out the 
representatives of the northern branch of the great 
Howard family. “I have,” she says, “to acknowledge 
- obligations to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, and to 
Mr. Howard of Corby, the descendants of Queen Adelicia, 
for some important particulars connected with the life of 
that princess, for which I was indebted to the ‘ Memorials 
of the Howard Family.” To Mr. Howard, indeed, my 
thanks are peculiarly due, as well as to his accomplished 
son, Philip H. Howard, Esq., M.P. for Carlisle.” Queen 
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Adelicia was the second queen of Henry I.; and her life 
is contained in the first volume of the first series. 


“The Queen of England,” says that learned commentator 
on the laws and constitution of this country, Blackstone, “ is 
either queen-regnant, queen-consort, or queen-dowager.” The 
first of these is a female sovereign reigning in her own right, 
and exercising all the functions of regal authority in her own 
person, as in the case of her present Majesty Queen Victoria, 
who ascended the throne both by rightful inheritance, the 
consent of the people, and also in full accordance with the 
ancient British custom, noticed by Tacitus, in these remark- 
able words :—“ Solent foeminarum ductu bellare, et sexum in 


’ imperiis non discernere.” 


No other princess has, however, been enthroned in this 
land under such auspicious circumstances as our present 
Sovereign Lady. 

Mary I. was not recognised without bloodshed. Elizabeth’s 
title was disputed. Mary II. was only a sovereign in name, 
and as much dependent on the will of her royal husband as 
a queen-consort. The Archbishop of Canterbury forfeited 
the primacy of England for declining to assist at her corona- 
tion, or to take the oaths. The same scruples of conscience 
withheld the nonjuring bishops and clergy, and many of the 
nobility and gentry of England, from performing their 
homage either to her or to Queen Anne. 

Not one of those four queens, therefore, was crowned with 
the unanimous conseut of her people. But the rapturous 
acclamations that drowned the pealing of the bells and the 
thunders of the artillery, at the recognition of our beloved 
liege Lady, Queen Victoria, in Westminster Abbey, can never 
be forgotten by those who then heard the voices of a united 
nation uplifted in assent. I was present, and felt the massy 
walls of the abbey thrill from base to tower with the mighty 
sound, as the burst of loyal enthusiasm within that august 
sanctuary was echoed by the thronging multitude without, 
hailing her queen by universal suffrage. 

The queen-regnant, in addition to the cares of govern- 
ment, has to preside over all the arrangements connected 
with female royalty, which, in the reign of a married king, 
devolve on the queen-consort; she has, therefore, more to 
occupy her time and attention than a king, for whom the 
laws of England expressly provide, that he is not to be 
troubled with his wife’s affairs, like an ordinary husband. 


Matilda, the wife of William the conqueror, very fitly 
commences the regular series of lives of the Queens of 
England. ‘“ Matilda,” says Miss Strickland, “the wife of 
William the Conqueror, was the first consort of a king of 
England who was called regina. This was an innovation 
in the ancient customs of the land, for the Saxons simply 
styled the wife of the king, ‘the lady his companion,’ and 
to them it was displeasing to hear the Normans speak of 
Matilda as la reine, as if she were a female sovereign, 
reigning in her own right ;—so distinct in those. days was 
the meaning attached in this country to the lofty title of 
reine, or regina, from that of queen, which, though at 
present the highest female title of honour used in Eng- 
land, then only signified companion. Hlafdige se ewene is 
the Saxon phrase. Hlafdige, or lady, means the giver of 
bread. Cwene, or quen, was anciently used as a term of 
equality, indiscriminately applied to both sexes. In the 
old Norman chronicles and poems, instead of the Duke of 
Normandy and his peers, the phrase used is the Duke of 
Normandy and his quens.” 








SELECTED DEPARTMENT. 


THE COMPARISON OF MAN WITH OTHER 
ANIMALS. 
(From the Gardener's Chronicle.) 


Amonc several differences or distinctions which curious 
and busy men have observed between the races of man- 

















kind and those of their fellow-creatures, most have been by 
some disputed, and few by all allowed. Those chiefly 
insisted on have been something peculiar in their shape ; 
in their weeping, laughter, speech, or reason. But the 
comptrollers of vulgar opinion have pretended to find out 
such a similitude of shape in some kinds of baboons, or at 
least such as are called drills by Locke, that leaves little 
difference, besides those of features in the face and of hair 
on their bodies, in both of which men themselves are very 
different. When the abbot of St. Martin (afterwards 
bishop of Tours, whose zeal for the propagation of the 
Christian faith and the destruction of idolatry was beyond 
all comparison,) was born, he had so little the figure of a 
man, that it bespake him rather a monster. It was for 
some time under deliberation whether he should be bap- 
tized or not. However, he was baptized, and declared a 
man provisionally, until time should show what he would 
prove. Nature had moulded him so outwardly, that he 
was called, all his life, the Abbot Mallotru (ill-shaped ). 
Thus we see this child was very near being excluded from 
the species of man by his shape. He escaped very nar- 
rowly as he was, and it is certain that a figure a little 
more oddly turned had cast him, and he had been 
executed as a thing not to be allowed to pass for a man. 
And there can be no reason given why, if the lineaments 
of his face had been a little altered, a rational soul could 
not have been lodged in him; why a visage somewhat 
longer, or a nose flatter, or a wider mouth, could not have 
consisted, as well as the rest of his ill figure, with such a 
soul; such parts as made him, disfigured as he was, 
capable to be a dignitary in the profession to which he 
was attached. He died a. pv. 400. Some have observed 
tears, though not the convulsions of the face by weeping, 
in stags and tortoises, upon the approach of the fatal 
knife; and that they cry on going out of the world, as 
well as men at their coming into it. The piercing and 
plaintive cry of horses when surrounded and attacked by 
fire is dreadful in the extreme, and their fear is insur- 
mountable. In regard to speech, some pretend to doubt 
whether the divers sounds made by animals may not have 
diversity of communications, as words more articulate with 
us; and whether we can properly judge of their diversity, 
since we find so little in the common speech of some 
nations, especially about the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
northern parts of Muscovy, where they are observed to 
drive their trade of selling furs without the use of above 
twenty words, even with those who do not understand their 
language. For the great number of words seems not 
natural, but introduced by the variety of passions, actions, 
possessions, business, entertainments in civilized nations, 
and by long course of time under civil governments. 
Besides, other creatures are allowed to express their most 
natural wants and passions by the sounds they make as 
well as men, which is all that is necessary in speech; and 
none will dispute anger, desire, love, fear, to be livelier 
expressed by us than by the lion, the horse, the bull, the 
buck ; or tenderness more than by the bleating of ewes to 
their lambs, or the kindness of turtles to their mates. 
In regard to articulate sounds and words, we meet with 
them in parrots and several other birds; if theirs are 
taught them, so are ours at first, to children: and though 
we usually esteem them in birds to be only repetition and 
imitation, yet some instances to the contrary have been 
remarkable in our age; and it appears by Greek and 
Latin authors, to have been believed by the ancients, that 
certain birds in the Indies were commonly known not 
only to speak as parrots among us, but to talk and dis- 
course. In regard to reason, that of brutes, as dogs, 
horses, owls, foxes, but especially elephants, is so common 
a theme that it needs no instances, nor can be well illus- 
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trated beyond what Plutarch, lian, Montaigne, and 
many others have curiously written upon that subject; 
nor can any man’s common life pass without occasions of 
remark, and even wonder, upon what he may see every 
day of this kind: so that of all those distinctions men- 
tioned and usually produced, there is none left unques- 
tioned by the curious beside that of laughter, which can- 
not, I think, or know not to have been disputed, being 
proper or peculiar to man, without any traces or similitude 
of it in any other creature; and if it were always an 
expression of good humour, or being pleased, we should 
have reason to value ourselves more upon it; but it is 
moved by such different and contrary objects and affec- 
tions, that it has gained little esteem ; since we laugh at 
folly as well as wit, at accidents that vex us as well as 
others that please us, and at the malice of apes as well as 
the innocence of children. 








OUT DOOR PICTURES IN ROME. 


‘We have lately taken many long walks through both 
ancient and modern Rome, and have thus seen much 
more of the people, of their manners, dress, and customs. 
Perhaps no place can offer greater variety of costume ; 
and the habits of the poorer classes are so different from 
those of our English peasantry, that, in every walk, some- 
thing strange and new presents itself. The groups I often 
see recall to my mind Pinelli’s spirited sketches, and we 
stop in admiration before them. Long trains of carts, 
each covered with a penthouse of rough skins, are drawn 
by the large grey oxen of the country, to whose gigantic 
horns a pole: is attached, by which they are harnessed. 
These are driven by peasants, whose swarthy complexions 
vie in colour with the dark sheep-skin dresses they wear; 
while their conical hats, often garlanded with ribbons, 
and their shaggy goatskin aprons, give them a wild and 
picturesque look. From beneath the covered cart, a 
bright-eyed girl is sometimes seen peeping at the forestieri, 
for whom she has always a smile; her pretty square white 
muslin head-dress, and scarlet boddice laced with blue rib- 
bons, set off her noble head and form, and give a peculiar 
character to her beautiful Roman face. At the corner of 
a piazza, a serittore, or scribe, is seated at his table, with 
pen in hand, busily occupied in writing from the dictation 
of a Trasteverino, or some gentle maiden, the tale of love 
or of revenge. In this narrow street, the cook, in his 
white apron and cap, is engaged in preparing his frittura 
of fish, or messes of meat and vegetables; whilst, standing 
or sitting around, are groups of people eagerly devouring 
the savoury delicacies. In another street you may chance 
to see two pifferari, straining harsh discord in honour of 
a madona, who sits enthroned in a small shrine fixed in 
the wall above. Figures often pass us in long sackcloth 
robes, and pointed head-dresses of the same material, 
which cover the face, leaving only the two holes for the 
eyes; and, shaking a little money-box before us, they beg 
“ elemosine per P amore di Dio! (alms for the love of 
God!) These persons, called sacconi, are penitents, 
condemned to wander barefoot through the streets as a 
humiliation for their sins. It is said, that bishops, car- 
dinals, and princes, often submit to the penance. 

T must describe the figure of a young country girl whom 
I saw in the Vatican yesterday; her face and form were 
perfectly beautiful, and the satisfaction she evinced in a 
consciousness of the admiration she excited was very 
amusing; her cheek was dimpled with smiles, and her 
eyes sparkled with roguish merriment and coquetry. Her 
dress was a most studied and finished specimen of a 
Roman toilet: the petticoat was of delicate blue silk; 





the boddice, lacing behind and before over a chemisette 
of the purest white, was of brilliant scarlet; and the 
sleeves of tissue silver, tight to the elbow, were fastened 
to the boddice with pink bows and streamers; a shawl of 
embroidered muslin was thrown negligently over her 
shoulders. The head-gear was the most exquisite thin 
I ever saw: the hair, glossy and black, was braided an 
hung in loops behind; these were confined to the top of 
the head by a silver bodkin, from which on one side hung 
little filigree flowers of the same material ; over all was 
the square of pure white muslin, trimmed with dainty 
lace, which, standing out on the top of the head like an 
university cap, fell behind gracefully to the waist. She 
was a picture—I could scarcely take my eyes from her. 

But of all the curious figures we see in this wonderful 
city, none interest me so much as the monks, friars, and 
other bodies of the regular clergy. I have endeavoured 
to learn their different orders. Amongst the most 
numerous are the Francisean friars, clad in brown or 
grey garments, with a girdle of cord, and sandalled feet: 
The Capuchins, who are a sect of Franciscans, have, in 
addition, a long beard, and are a dirty, ill-looking race : 
I have in vain watched, in passing their long processions, 
for a single fine face: all have dark, scowling, and sinister 
expressions—some appearing sunk in cold apathy, while 
in the countenances of others might be read the workings 
of debasing passions. The Dominicans are less dis- 
pleasing in their appearance; they wear white garments, 
with black cowls and scapularies, and black girdles. The 
Carmelites are entirely clothed in white, even to their 
shoes and hats; and in contrast to these are the Jesuits, 
all in black, with shovel-hats. There are, besides these, 
various subordinate fraternities: the Frati of Santa Ma- 
delena, with their black dress and red cross; the scholars 
of the Seminario Romano, with violet robes and triangular 
coats; and the members of the Propaganda, with red 
girdles and red buttons on black garments. The priests, 
too, are always known by their black, as are the bishops 
by their violet dress; whilst the cardinals can never 
mistaken, in their fiery red robes, red shoes, red skull-caps, 
and red hats—Miss C. Taylor's Letters from Italy to a 
younger Sister. 





PROSE EPITAPHS FOR THE POETS. 
BY T. J. OUSLEY. 

Mitton.—A deathless name, inscribed by eternity on 
the record of time. The light of earth shone not upon 
his outward existence, but an inward flame lit up his 
imagination to a radiance of glory that blended the most 
magnificent and awful grandeur with the most sublime 
sentiments of exalted devotion; giving the Christian 
faith a prominent place in the annals of his immortal 
genius. 

SuaxkspearE.—His head was the place of the passions, 
beneath whose lofty dome the essence of all feeling con- 
gregated, and knowledge stamped upon his brow the im- 
press of eternity in man. 

SuEtLtey.—His spirit burst forth like a mighty torrent 
of waters from the green and placid bosom of the earth, 
and dashed itself with sublime energy o’er the universal 
compass of material and immaterial life; his conception 
flashed vivid as the lightning—beautiful, yet destructive. 
He was the shadow of an outshut angel upon the portals 
of Paradise. 

Younc.—The tabernacle of his heart was sanctified by 
the ae of Divine love; he gladdened to walk hand 
in hand with religion ; and his precepts gave to poetry the 
holy influence of prayer. e. ‘ 
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Burns.—His heart was on the hill-side, and his spirit 
in the flowers of his native heath: nature was his foster- 
mother, and his grave the memory of Scotland. 


Scort.—History enchained his spirit to her ancient lore, 
while fiction guided his pen, rot emblazoned the past 
with the beauties of the present—weaving delicious dreams 
with stern realities. 

Byron.—The splendid ruin of a once glorious super- 
structure, raised by the hand of genius, and wrecked by 
the immensity of its own power. The eagle’s wing, with- 
‘out the eagle’s eye; he soared beyond the world, but he 
could not gaze upon the sun of truth. 

Go.psmitH.—Perfection nursed his mind, he gave it 
the strength of truth and beauty, which breathed in 
strains of eloquence throughout his works. He played 
upon the finer feelings of the head, and touched the 
strings of sensibility with the hand of a master; creating 
a concord of sweet sounds from the lips of love and 
devotion. 

Porte.—The majestic oak, spreading its golden leaves 
in the midsummer sun, is emblematical of the strength 
and richness of his description. The same tree growing 
in the autumn tempest, may denote his pathos; and when 
stript of all its leaves by the winter’s breath, with branches 
harsh and jagged, cold satire claims his resemblance. 
His verse flowed smoothly as the .quiet rivulet ’neath the 
gaze of the harvest moon, when Philomel woos the queen 
of night. 


Tuomson.—Within the book of nature’s landscape 
beauties, he pored for wisdom. The verdant fields, the 
rivulets, the murmuring streams, beneath the hedge-rows, 
were pleasantness to his eyes and music to his ears. The 
seasons brought no change to him, except of glory in 
each renewal. The withered leaf lay lovely in his sight, 
as the fresh budding of spring’s flowerets—a theme for 
teflection, a study for devotion, mute types of the ever- 
lasting Power, glowing and wonderful in all his works. 

Co.er1pGE.—Earth’s philosophy, heaven's wisdom, and 
devotion were a portion of a life whose spirit was con- 
secrated by poetic inspiration, and struck its flight through 
the most lofty realm of imagination. In knowledge, a 
giant; in religion, a meek and lowly child. 


Cowrer.—By the hearth an instructor of the heart; 
one who rejoiced in the quiet retreat of home rather than 
the more glittering attractions without the domestic circle. 
The poet of the fire-side, instilling the love of God with 
the love of man; the Bible and the blessing. 


*~ Spenser.—The visionary thoughts of an inspired dream 
wrought out scenes of fairy land, depicting a paradise of 
beauty that gave to his poetry a rainbow colouring, the 
brilliancy of that which shone in contrast like a diamond 
set in ebony; it was the light and shade of life. 

Crasse.—A transcript of the vicissitudes of humble 
life appealing, prayer-like, to the heart, melting with its 
earnest pathos and the eloquence of its conviction. The 
village schoolman deciphering the grave remarks, from 
the parsonage to the poor-house—the poet of real life. 

Brarr.—With the precepts of religion he lifted the 
shroud from corruption, and astounded vanity. The 
churchyard was his study—the grave his book of life—the 
worm his monitor: with these he preached admonition to 
pride, and comfort to humanity. 

Orway.—The poet of the heart—tutored by the expe- 
rience of woe. The child of genius—yet he perished on 
the lap of charity. 

CuatTerton.—A beautiful floweret, planted beneath 
the shade of the deadly Upas-breath of poverty. Ere 





time could welcome him to maturity, the poison had en- 
tered his life, and he fell, a blighted and early wreck of 
promise. 

Co.uins.—The lofty diction of elegance gave a sub- 
limity to his works. He stood a mighty conqueror, at 
whose word the passions became captive. 

Drypen.—The sound as of a trumpet, and the march 
of mailed warriors—the silence of night when the starry 
hosts sing forth their quiet harmony, and fill the soul with 
adoration—such was his power to exalt or pacify the 
heart. 

WorpswortH.—The beauty of his imagery was chaste 
in its brilliancy; mellowed to a holy quiet (even as the 
tays of the meridian sun, when reflected through the 
antique stained glass of some noble altar window), giving 
a loveliness to the worship of the heart in faith, and a 
spirit to rejoice in the enjoyment of nature and her God. 





SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is strange, but beautiful, to scrutinize, in his short 
effusions, the character of Shakspeare. In them we see, 
that he who stood like a magician above the world, pene- 
trating with one glance into all the depths, and mysteries, 
and perplexities of human character, and having power 
to call up into open day the darkest workings of human 
passions—that this great being was not deprived of any 
portion of his human sympathies by the elevation to which 
he was raised, but preserved, amidst all his stern functions, 
a heaft overflowing with tenderness, purity, and love. His 
feelings are intense, profound, acute almost to selfishness, 
but he expresses them so briefly and modestly, as to form 
a strange contrast with most of those poets who write 
concerning themselves. For the right understanding of 
his dramatic works, these lyrics are of the greatest impor- 
tance. They show us, that in his dramas he very seldom 
speaks according to his own feelings, or his own thoughts, 
but according to his knowledge. The world lay clearand 
distinct before his eyes, but between him and it there was 
a deep gulf fixed. He gives usa portrait of what he saw, 
without flattery or ornament, having the charm of unri- 
valled accuracy and truth. Were understanding, acute- 
ness, and profoundness of thought, (in so far as these are 
necessary fur the characterising of human life,) to be 
considered as the first qualities of a poet, there are none 
worthy to be compared with Shakspeare. Other poets have 
endeavoured to transport us, at least for a few moments, 
into another and an ideal condition of mankind. But 
Shakspeare is the master of reality; he sets before us, 
with a truth that is often painful, man in his degrading 
state, in this corruption which penetrates and contaminates 
all his being, all that he does and suffers, all the thoughts 
and aspirations of his fallen spirit. In this respect he 
may not unfrequently be said to be a satirical poet; and 
well, indeed, may the picture which he presents of human 
debasement, and the enigma of our being, be calculated 
to produce an effect far more deep and abiding than the 
whole body of splenetic and passionate revilers, whom we 
commonly call by the name of satiric poets.‘ In the 
midst of all the bitterness of Shakspeare, we perceive 
glimpses of thoughts and recollections more pure than 
satirists partake in; meditation on the original height 
and elevation of man,—the peculiar tenderness and noble- 
minded sentiment of a poet; the dark world of his repre- 
sentation is illuminated with the most beautiful rays of 
patriotic inspiration, serene philanthropy, and glowing 
love-—Recent Criticism. 
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POETRY. 





THE VOICE OF HOME TO THE PRODIGAL. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Ox! when wilt thou return 
To thy spirit’s early loves ? 
To the freshness of the morn, 
To the stillness of the groves ? 


The summer birds are calling 
Thy household porch around, 
And the merry waters falling, 
With sweet laughter in their sound. 


Oh! thou hast wandered long 
From thy home, without a guide, 
And thy native woodland song 
In thine altered heart hath died. 


Thou hast flung thy wealth away, 
And the glory of thy spring ; 
And to thee the leaves’ light play 

Is a long-forgotten thing. 


O’er the image of the sky 

Which the lake’s clear bosom wore, 
Darkly may shadows lie— 

But not for evermore. 


Give back thy heart again 
To the freedom of the woods— 
To the birds’ triumphant strain, 
To the mountain solitudes ! 


But when wilt thou return? 
Along thine own pure air 

There are sweet voices borne— 
Oh! should not thine be there ! 


Still at thy father’s board 

There is kept a place for thee, 
And, by thy smile restored, 

Joy round thy hearth shall be. 


Still hath thy mother’s eye 
Thy coming step to greet, 

A look of days gone by, 
Tender and gravely sweet. 


Still when the prayer is said, 
For thee kind bosoms yearn ; 

For thee fond tears are shed, 
Oh! when wilt thou return ? 





VARIETIES. 

THE House or Commons IN 1693.—In the year 1693 
there was a standing order of the House of Commons, direct- 
ing “that no member of the House do presume to smoke 


tobacco in the gallery, or at the tables of the House sitting at 
committees.” 


A Deatu-Bev.—A death-bed is a wonderful reasoner ; 
many a proud infidel hath it humbled and refuted without a 
word, who but a short time before would have defied all the 
ability of man to shake the foundation of his system. All is 
well so long as the curtain is up and the puppet-show of life 
goes on; but when the rapid representation draws to a close, 
and every hope of longer respite is precluded, things will 
appear in a very different light. Would to God I could say, 
that that great and awful moment was as often distinguished 
by the dew of repentance, as by the groan of despair.— Dean 
Kirwan. 

MAKE WAY FoR RoyaLty.—On one of the Emperor 
Alexander’s visits to Warsaw, there not having been time to 
clear the streets of a quantity of mud which had been scraped 
into heaps, the Russian authorities ordered the windows on 
the ground-floor of the houses to be opened, and the mud 
thrown into the rooms. 








FASHION.—Fashion is a poor vocation. Its créed, that 
idleness is a privilege and work a disgrace, is among the 
deadliest errors. Without depth oi thought, or earnestness 
of feeling, or strength of purpose, living an unreal life, 
sacrificing substance to show, substituting the factitious for 
the natural, mistaking a crowd for society, finding its chief 
pleasure in ridicule, and exhausting its ingenuity in expe- 
dients for killing time, fashion is among the last influence 
under which a human being who respects himself, or who 
comprehends the great end of life, would desire to be placed. 
—Channing. 

ReETorT.—Some time ago, a certain clergyman being at 
the point of death, but being afterwards recovered, was told 
that a young clergyman was applying for the next presenta- 
tion. The reverend gentleman having called upon the young 
clergyman, upbraided him with wishing to supplant him. 
“TI now perceive,” added he, “that you wanted my death, 
sir.” “No, no,” replied the other, “I only wanted your 
living, sir.” 

MECHANISM OF THE HumMAN Foot.—There is nothing 
more beautiful than the structure of the human foot, nor 
perhaps any demonstration which would lead a well-educated 
person to desire more of anatomy than that of the foot. The 
foot has in its structure all the fine appliances that you see 
in a building. In the first place, there is an arch in what- 
ever way you regard the foot ; looking down upon it we per- 
ceive several bones coming round from the astragalos, and 
forming an entire circle of surfaces in contact. If we look 
at the profile of the foot, an arch is still manifest, of which 
the posterior part is formed by the heel, and the interior 
by the ball of the great toe ; and in the front we find in that 
direction a transverse arch: so that instead of standing as 
might be imagined upon sulid bone, we stand upon an arch 
composed of a series of bones, which are united by the most 
curious provisions for the elasticity of the foot; .hence, when 
we jump from a height directly upon the heel, a severe shock 
is felt; not so if we alight on the ball of the toe, for there 
an elasticity is found in the whole foot, and the weight of 
the body is thrown upon this arch, and the shock avoided. 
—Sir C. Bell. 


A man who had established a tippling house was about to 
erect a sign, and reauested his neighbour's advice what inscrip- 
tion to put upon it. The neighbour replied, “‘I advise you 
to write on it—Beggars made here.” 


EDITORIAL QUALIFICATIONS.—An editor down east, 
speaking of his own merits, thus concludes :—“ I’m a real 
catastrophe—a small creation ; Mount Vesuvius at the top, 
with red hot lava pouring out of the crater, and routing 
nations—my fists are rocky mountains—arms, with liberty 
poles, with iron springs. Every step I take is an earth- 
quake—every blow I strike is a clap of thunder—and every 
breath I breathe is a tornado. My disposition is Dupont’s 
best, and goes off at a flash—when I blast, there’ll be nothing 
left but a hole three feet in circumference, and no end to its 
depth.” Another writes the account of a storm as follows :— 
“On Monday afternoon, while the haymakers were all out 
gathering in the hay, in anticipation of a shower from the 
small cloud that was seen hanging over the hilly regions 
towards the south-east, a tremendous storm suddenly burst 
upon them, and forced them to seek shelter from its violence. 
The wind whistled outrageously through the old elms, scatter- 
ing the beautiful foliage, and then going down into the meadow, 
where the men had just abruptly left their work unfinished, 
and overturning the half-made ricks, whisked them into the 
air, and filled the whole afternoon full of hay.” 
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